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ABSTRACT ^ 

This paper is based on two premises* The first, is 
that there are five conditions of readiness which determine the 
success or failure of educational innovations such as that of mastery 
learning* These are: (1) The desire to change the status qno, (2) a 
systematic management process, (3) effective leadership, a 
receptive teaching staff, and (5) financicil resourcefulness* The 
second premise is that instructional innovations, including mastery 
learning, will be successfully implemented and will persist only when 
the teaching staff, administration, board, students, and patrons work 
together to (1) assess student learning needs; (2) analyze existing 
educational goals, objectives, and instructional programs; (3) derive 
new goals, objectives, and programs based on needs assessment and 
problem analysis; (4) implement and monitor revised programs, 
including instructional innovations; and (5) evaluate the outcomes of 
instructional innovations* The assertion is also made that the lack 
of or the weakening of any of these conditions will lessen the 
chances of successful and lasting educational innovation* (Author) 
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MASTERS LEAR;m:k:;; 'HS /v-JMiNISTR/MiVD; IMPLtCATiONS 

O VERVIEW 

This paper is b3sec on two premises. 

The first is that there arc five conditioris of readiness whicii 
determine the success or failure of ecjuc^^ional innova+ion such as r.i3S- 
tery learning. These are: 

1. Desire to change status quo 

2. Systematic management process 
5. Effect i ve I eadersh i p 

4. Receptive teaching staff 

5. Ftnancia I resourcefulness 

The second premise is that: V/hen the five conditions readi- 
ness are salisfied and when the teaching staff, adniinistratior:; bo^jrd, 
students, and p.*:2trons work together.... 

U Assessing s'!*u**ent lv;o'nir:a needs 

2. Analyzing existing cdi^c^tiona I gocjis, obje-ot I ve^., 
and i nstruct i on.? I p roorafis 

3. Do:rivino new coals, objectives, ard programs 
based en needs assess^^ent and probieri analysis 

4. imp IciiTn -^ir: no and !ronol*ori ng revised program 
i p.c ! v.d I i ns I ruci 5 one ! i r.novat io«is , a.^d 

5. EvaiJatinc) outco^r.es of instruc+ionai I nnovat io!U*., 

instructional innovations., including mastery learning, will be success-* 
fully implemented and v/ili persist. 

Further, it is asserted that ihe lack of or tne v/eaker ing of any 
of the conditions will lessen the chances of successful and lasiing er^u- 



cat i ona 1 \ nnovat i on ♦ 



CONDITIO N' S AND STRATFGIES f^OR EDU CATI QMAL CH^mqh 

Public education in this ccur.try is under critical examindton. 

Educators and lay critics are calling tradiiional group instruction 

methods destructive to the young people in our public school systerns. 

Evidence that there is a desire to change the status quo cesn be not?c i* 

1 

a nev/spaper reporter's preview of the i973 Oregon legislative session** 
The reporter indicates that the new legislature will be chiefly con- 
cerned with education issues and that the changes contemplated wiil be 
the most far reaching eoucational changes Oregon has ever experienced* 
The cbariges proposed are designed to guarantee that a far higher percen 
age of s-'udents leave school with functional knowledge of reading, v/rit 
ing, math, Dasic science, and how to be a good citizen in today's 
society. 

The author has participated in four extensive needs assessment 

surveys in the last four years which invol\/ed parer>ts, studerts, and 

representatives of business, indusiry^ and labor. In each survey these 

groups concluded that typical curriculum and instructional methodology 

2 4 5 

were not greeting the needs of today's students. ' 



^ The Oregon I an (Portland, Oregon), January 8, 1973. 

^An Assessment o f the Educational Nee d s of Santa Clara County, Califor- 
n ia: A Summ ary, Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools Office 
(San lose, ('a I ifornia) . 19G8. 

^Carmichael, Dennis, An Assessment of Educational Needs in the Santa 
Clara Unified School Distrid , Santa Clara Disirict (Board of Education 
(Santa Clara, California), 1969. 

4 

Eastrnond, Jefferson, An Assessment of Educationa l Needs in the San 
Francisco S o uth Bav Area of Caliiornia (Frci^oont, California; Fremont 
Unified School District), 1971. 

5 

Bolt, Williarr J. and Carmichsol, Dennis, ^'Survey of Student Learning 
Objectives ano Support Activities to Delermine Budget Priorities," 
Journal of Secondar y Educatio n. January, 1971, 16-31. 



The problem Is how to choncjs snd how to manage change succo'^s- 
fuMy. There is evidence thot chsnoe and innovation have already begun 
to occur ai a (nore freqfont and rapid rate than one wouU anticipate in 
view of education's reputation for inertia and conservatism. The signs 
of progress are far fronl consistent. The. Coleman report^ and a recent 
Ford Foundalion report'' revealed that instructional innovations thus far 
have yielded little in the way of measurable student achievement or fav- 
orable changes in student attitude. Innovations studi.-d- include Team 
Teciching, Programmed Instruction, Individual ly Prescribed instruction in 
addition to coirme rc i a I I y prescribed programs of Instruction. 

Innovation in schools has generally occurred as a reactive event 
rather than as a deliberate event based on assessed needs, analysis, 
strategy development, progrcjnuni ng, critique and evaluation. The educa- 
tional establishment has reacted to criticism by installing solutions 
which were not specifically designed for that system. Solutions have 
Deen implemented without any determination of what tl^.e prob lems actua i ly 
were. This reactive approach to improving instrucrion through innovation 
of borrowed solutions hasn'1 left a very good tracl< record. 

Strategy for Pro-Active I nnc vat ion 

With the public denanding beiter education and educalors bei.-^g 
receptive to change, what strategies need to be employed to bring about 
improved instruction? The answer is p'o-activo change brought about by 



Coleman, James S. , et cl., E^Jiy_oi_E(hicaf±ona',J)2^^ (Washing- 
ton, D. C: Department of Heai f-h, FJucation, a~nd' Wei fare) ;~)956. 

r^ft'^ii;/^"'' ^5Ll2HilMJoiL5P^^+c^c^ Ford Foundation (Ne-. York 
u I Ty ) f iv fZ* 



the community, lho students, educalors, the superintendent, and the 
board working togetnar—worki ng looether to deterfr.ine needs, in analyz- 
ing present educational goals and programs of instruction, in sefting 
new goalr5 and objectives, in prograrrmii ng £:nd in evaluating, in North 
ClacKamas D^strict^ the masiery learning concept became the programming 
element and the pro-active educationai innovation. This is not sur- 
prising inasmuch as mastery learning specifications are predictably 
generaled through this process. The pro-active process resulted in 
mastery learning specifications being adopted f or--instruct iona I pro- 
gramming including curriculum and methodology. The mastery learning 
specifications adopted by North Clackamas are very simple, very gen- 
eral, NOT NEW, but very logical. They recognize that: (1) Some stu- 
dents learn faster than others, (2) different students respond besT -^o 
different methods of teaching, and (3) various learning styles require 
alternative learning materials. Specifications for mastery learning 
require that t'me, materials, me-rhods are varied with the individual in 
accordance with Individual needs. 

Teaching strategies in Norih Clackamas seek to effect positive 
change in student aptitude so that subject mastery is noh prohibitively 
long and difficult for slower students nor too stifling for more able 
students* Norrowing the time gap will require its teachers ho offer 

^North Clackamas District is located in the Portland, Oregon, metropoli- 
tan area. It is a suburban area approximately fifty square miles of 
physical geography in which the dislrict enrolls 14,400 students in 

• twer{ty--seven elementary aad secondary schools. Dernographicai ly it is 
made up of a predominantly middle class socio-economic white popula- 
tion. The assessed valuation and expenditure per student is above the 
national average but no more tlian the average when compared to other 
districts in Oregon. 
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group> snioii group, and individt'ci! ^zod teaching slraiPegies and mriTer- 
iais. A feedback-correci icn sys1e»Tj indicating the Individual proqf'ess 
of each sludent is necessary. iVaGi*ery learning specifications and 
stralegies are too overarching and non-specir ic to yield very good 
results when introduced on a reactive basis. The problem of generality 
and lack of specificity cause mastery learning to be a very difficult 
and time consuming program to innovate. It must start as a pro-active 
process. 

^^^^ ^ndi tions Necessa r y for Pro-Active Innovaticn a n d Mastery Learning 
Before mastery learning can make a positive change in the 
improvement of education, the foi lowing readiness states or conditions 
must be satisfied: 

Desire to Change Status Quo . There must be acknov.* I edgment that 
the present educational product falls short of expectancy and what 
ought-* to-be. There must be agreement that the curriculum and instruc- 
tional methodology can be improved and that 1hey should be improved. 
Ther'e must be an openness to question, to analyze end to evaluate the 
existing process of instruction and the product of the instructional 
process. 

The readiness state of 1he public, the professional starf, the 
governing body of the district, and its chief executive (the superin- 
tendent) must be sensed and evaluated. If the ^jttitude vor change and 
innovatiofi is not shared b/ all, chances of successfully i;nplementinj 
mastery learning arc limited. 

S ystematic Management Process > fho school district must have 
organized and have functioning a management sysiem^ capable of 

^Such a management system is depicted in Exhibit A. 



fultiliing the specif icat ions for successful educafioncH change. \1 
musf be capable of: (1) Assessinfj siudan't needs, (?) ana!y?:ing exist- 
ing programsr (3> deriving objec+ives, (4) dsveicping i nstr jct lono ' 
programs to accomplish the derfvod objective^,, ard (5) monitoring and 
evaluating student progress in these programs. Mastery learning 
requires that teachers perform thqse same functions at tre classroom 
level for each student. If the district doesn't have the c?pabi!ity, 
it- cannot expect to implement maslery learning except as isolated 
discrepant instances. 

The vast majority of school districts are tr^ad i t iona I ! y or^jan- 
ized to "run" the district on a recipe basis, innovaling usually in 
reaction to criticism or for the pu'-pose of being "Innovative." 

To operate in i\ pro-active systematic way wi I : frequently 
require district reorganization and drastic changes in the allocation 
of funds and personnel types employed. There will be far less need for 
general supervisorial staff and a greater need for those trained in 
needs assessment, instructional analysis, program deve loprrent, and 
evaluation techniques. The emphasis will have to be changed away from 
administering and supervising to assessing, analyzing, programming, and 
evaluating. Such changes will be difficult. 

Inservice and even pre-^service personnel training opporiuniNes 
are spotty. It is in this area that federal subsidies and privale 
funding sucli as the Ford Foundation grants, which are designed to 
improve education, would find the more feriile ground than with 
"canned" patent medicine 1ype instructional innovations. 

The management system must be capable of providing for free 
interchange of ideas among leachers, public, students, and 



adminisl rators so Thai Ihc spcci f icr.rion*? of sirccessfu: irinovatiofi 6ro 
satisfied, The syston must be geared 30 that the procoss of edi^ca- 
tional change is properly sequenced, 11 must avoid tfie "i-oiution 
first" syndrome. 

Effective Leadership , Leadership at the school snd dir.trict 
level is the third condition for iir^p lementiny ina5"*ery learning. T'-'.e 
superintendent cannot be inerely a spectalcr in the stands cheer in j on 
the winning team, A superi nlendenr whose leadership slyle supports the 
concepts of mastery learning and who has knov^ledge of and participated 
in a systematic management process is necessary. 

Just as important — perh?3ps more so — is the leadership at th« 
school level. The school system must have principals who are cof'ver- 
sant with and subscribe to district goals ard objectives ano who are 
skilled at involving and motivating their teacher^ to impioment programi^ 
designed to accomplish These goals and objectives. 

The principal must be ab'e to identify those teachers who wiM 
assist and support mastery learning concepts and teaching strategies. 
He must be able to neutralize or even deflect teacher opposition when 
It arises. This may be difficult in the emerging power struggle for 

r 

more policy making rights being engaged in by national teacher organi- 
zations and school boards. In ihis struggle the superintendent, his 
district administrative s1aff, and the school principals are right in 
the uncomfortable middle. 

The innovative principal must be able to notivate end invoive 
parents^ students, and teachers \n the whole process of implementing 
masiery learning. 
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Rocopt!ve Teaching Staff > The classroom Is whore Ihe action 13 
If teachers are not receptive to change, change wiil not reike place. 
Efforts of superiPl-endents, principals, boards, the public, and stu- 
dents v/ill be futile if teachers are not ready to change the educa- 
tional status quo. 

The basic condition of readiness for the teaching staff is tha+ 
of being student oriented. Successfully implementing mastery learning 
requires that the teacher diagnose, prescribe, monitor, and evaluate 
each student* s activities. Student activities are the focat point- 
not teacher activities.. 

One of the findings cf the Peter freund report® in regard to 
teacher receptivity was as fotiows: 

"Superintendents, prfncipcis, school board mernbors, 
and parent leaders indicted their teachers for being the 
major barrier to change and innovation in school systems; 
resistant to change, afraid of change, and resistant to 
technology." 

The same report indicated that the image teachers have of them- 
selves IS quite different. While teachers themselves confirmed some or 
the comHSm^C. superintendents, principals, board ntembers, and lay 
leaders, they put them in a sorrewhat different perspective when Inter- 
viewed for the Psterfreund study. The study drew the following con- 
clusions from the interviews with teachers.^ 

"1. T-Dachers are grasping for help and guidance In an 
era cf change. 

2. Thoir professional training did not adequately 
prepare them for teaching in the present era of edu- 
cational change. 



"Innovation and Change In Public School Systems"; An unpublished 
report; Stanley Peterfreund Associates, Inc. (Englewood Cliffs, New- 
Jersey), p. 11. * 

^Ibld, pp. 11-13. ~" 



I* Motivation and aodicottor. arc- not lacktng Qmng 
iho teachers in the districts surveyed." 



Teachors who satisfy the ccnditjon of readiness to successfully 
implement mastery learning are described as follows, 

1. Enthusiastic * They view their work as satisfy- 
ing and rewarding. They ?re creative arid use a 
variety of techniques in tlieir classrooms. They 
flpd children likable and do not disparage children 
for their shortcomings. They measure ^heir success 
in terms of individual sluaent learning. 

2. Awa_ren e ss of Learn inn Proces s. -They are aware 
of the differences in cognitive and affective pro- 
cesses of learning and they set objectives in both 
these areas for student learners. 

3. Stu '^ent^s Role Seen as Partic I Dative , They 
establish classroom learning processes so that 
learners take an active rather than passive roi.e 
In their learning acilvities. They- allow students 
to participate in planning, programming, and evalu- 
ating their work and their progress. When students 
have iearning di f f icultieb, they view this as a 
learning problem rather then d student failure. 

4. Assumes Role of a Director of Individual Learn- 
JLn£. Instead of being presenters of information 
for group-paced learning, they fake a directorial 
role. Objectives are estab'-Ished jointly with the 
studa. .*. They become familiar with the different 
learning capabilities and styles of each student 
and use this information to work out the student's 
best program of learning to accomplish his pre- 
determined objectives* 

5. Well Informed and ParTicipate in School and 
Distr ic t P lanning ^ They question educcitionai 
status quo or changes in that status quo. They 
desire participation in school and district 
decision-making. They seek ou+ informatioii rather 
than rely on rumor. 

6. Participate in Inservice Training . They have 
a positive attitude toward professional develop- 
ment activities including seminars, workshops and 
graduate courses. They can Identify the type and 
areas in which they need inservice training. Fur- 
ther, they believe in continuous self -development 
to keep pace with changes in educatioa., 

Tinancial Resourcefulness . The fifth condition is the ability 
of the d^strict to mahoce funds et Its disposal and acquire suppieri.ental 



i 



9. 

funds from external sources. Districts rhat allcr.afe 100? of their 
funds for day-.fo-day operations and do not seek external funding, wi I! 
never be abie to Innovate successfully. Funds must be allocated for 
planning and development purposes. Implementation of mastery learning 
requires both economic trade-offs and additional funds for start-up 
activities. Obtaining additional funds is not an easy task with the 
current taxpayer rebellion making It exceedingly difficult to fund evc.n 
minimal programs In a period of Inflation and salary demands. 



Conclusion 

Each district should determine its readiness to implement nas- 
tery learning by carefully assessing the five conditions of readiness 
and its capability of operational izlng the five strategies. "When dis- 
tricts make efforts to Implement these stratogles and ascertain that 
conditions of readiness are present, a much better track record for 
successful Implementation ov maslery learning and Improved student 
achievement In the affective as well as the cognitive domains of the 
Intel lect wt 1 1 result. 
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